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ity of apparent newness fails to trouble some soiils, and we can 
touch. But such mistaken cleanliness cannot affect the design. The 




The design is most exquisite and the workmanship perfect. The cost 
entire is in the neighborhood of sis hundred dollars, but genuine han- 
dicraft has always its own value, and that is not extreme in view of 
the amount of labor. 

The hand-wrought metal is the handsomest and most costly of all. 
It does not go into the lighting apparatus at all, but in the furnishing 
of a room is the best to be had, and is pre-eminently most artistic. 
Next in order comes cast work, and that when carefully chased by 
hand is superb in its own substantial way. 

All fine woods— mahogany, oak, curly birch and the like, are used 
in the making of mantels, and to be quite correct must have trim- 
ming and fender of brass. 

Tassels, easels, portfolios, shaviug glasses and etageres, all are 
made in brass, and are exquisitely tempting and graceful. These are 
especially adapted for summer use, and are ideal for warm weather 
houses. As a matter of course, that statement does not mean lhat 
they are good then only, for they make perfect furnishing for all 
seasons, but writing with the mercury in the nineties suggests the de- 
lightfully cool effect of those slender objects and their evident appro- 
priateness to the rooms of summer use. 

Onyx has been much used, but unfortunately cheapened by the too 
familiar process of using for inferior work, and it is not now held in 
highest esteem. The handsomest tables show tops of Numidian marble 
mounted in brass, and are really superb. The marble is in itself a 
dream of warm, rich color, and is marvelously set off by the frame of 
brass. Some designs shown me are really gorgeous, and afford a feast 
of color as well as of excellent form. 

Portfolios are made up with mahogany and other costly woods, 
but must have the stand of brass. Shaving stands are really exquisite, 
and might go far toward reconciling man to the hard fate of the self- 
imposed task. 

They show beveled mirrors, cabinets just big enough to contain 
the essential paraphernalia, and a shelf or two for various uses. The 
etageres for bric-a-brac have the rare merit of acting as foils to the ob- 
jects set upon them. They are real delights. The shelves are of a 
milky glass especially treated, and the brass in its brilliant yellow acts 
perfectly as a frame for the bits of faience and fine china. In short, 
every one of the brass objects- are good. They are light, graceful, 
charming, and they make delightful additions to any room. 

To put the matter in a nutshell, the up-to-date house must he re- 
plete with brass fittings. Everywhere their brilliancy must be met, 
and a touch at least of bright yellow must be found in every room. 

Heavy, funereal bronze is banished. Lightness and perfection of 
form are united. Clumsiness has been done away with, and graceful, 
artistic forms have come to take its place. 




Electro lxer for Pillar in Hall of Mb. Frank Healy's House, Brooklyn. 
Designed by Howard Watkins. 

quality beyond any finish. One of the latest fireplaces to be seen is 
in steel finish, is made of brass, plated, and is entirely hand wrought. 



CHOOSING WALL-PAPERS. 

31 T is wonderful what a lack of artistic taste exists on 
the part of the noveau riche in the selection of 
wall-papers. When a man has accumulated suffi- 
cent money in selling pork, lumber or bricks, to 
go into the real estate business on his own ac- 
count, the dwellings or apartments erected by 
him are generally decorated with a class of wall- 
papers that appear to have been purchased by the 
pound, for certainly they have no artistic value. The walls of 
apartments that will rent for fifteen hundred dollars per year, are in 
variably covered, the whole over, with a suffocating maze of floral pat- 
terns, with a lavish display of gold bronze that is extremely nau- 
seating. 

Patterns of this kind are chosen for motives of economy and not 
for decorative purposes, as such papers are supposed to conceal the 
wear and tear of occupancy. It is evident that the advancement of 
decorative art has nothing to expect from Philistines of this brand. 
The case is different with men of education who are decorating their 
own private dwellings for their own especial pleasure. Such men, by 
choice of artistic patterns, have it in their power, to materially advance 
the development of wall paper, a material whose cost is as low as its 
artistic merit maybe great; for, four dollars a roll, the finest effects 
can be purchased— effects that cannot be duplicated in other materials 
for at least four to ten times the price. At this cost, designs are pro- 
curable that would, if made especially to order, cost a fortune to pro- 
duce, but which, on account of the facility of mechanical production, 
are produced in quantities sufficient to enormously reduce the cost to 
every purchaser. 

The average room requires about twelve rolls of paper, hence a 
decoration can be procured for less than one hundred dollars, giving 
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effects that could not be produced in silk for less than a thousand 
dollars. The idea of mechanical reproduction, thanks to the extraor- 
dinary development of modern machinery, no longer carries with it an 
idea of inferiority as com- 
pared with hand-made pro- 
ductions. The human hand 
is as much a machine as a 
construction of iron and wood, 
and in a majority of cases, the 
work done is far inferior to 
that executed by the far more 
accurate machinery. 

In the case of hand versus 
machine-made wall-papers, 
those who are most conver- 
sant with the results achieved 
in either case, will admit that 
patterns of machine made 
goods are more artistic and 
more accurate than 
made by hand. In the case 
of a floral pattern where many 
colors are superimposed, the 
effect of the colors printed 
over each other in the wet 
state, in the machine is much 
more mellow and artistic than 
in the case of a similar pat- 
tern in hand-made goods, 
because in the latter case, 
the colors are individually 
allowed to dry, before a fresh 
color is supplied, the finished 
effect being hard and unsym- 
pathetic. 

The same effects hold 
in most other branches of in- 
dustrial art. While a great deal of stiff and inferior work 
is turned out by machinery, just as a great deal of uncouth 
work is produced by hand, so also is there work produced 
by machinery that not only rivals the hand work it is sup- 
posed to imitate, but, in many cases excels it. 



Many new styles are noticed this season in the art materials. An 
.exquisite quality, so sheer as to resemble the finest of mull, is lovely 
for dresser scarfs, and is intended to put over a color. 




DECORATIVE NOTES, 

AN extremely decorative manner of draping the head of 
a bed consitts in fastening a mosquito netting to the 
ceiling, if you are so unfortunate as to need one. A 
nickel chain with a large ring on the end hangs from a hook 
in the ceiling. The drapery is two breadths of blue and- 
white hechima crepe, drawn through the ring, then back 
over the head -board of the bedstead, falling down at the 
and fastened back to the head-board by rosettes of blue rib- 
bon. The common objection to bed draperies, that they are 
close, confining, and consequently unhealthful, cannot be 
found with this, as it does not in the least shut off the air; 
and none can gainsay the fact that the appearance of the 
room is greatly enhanced by this graceful arrangement. 



P HETTY- figured cretonnes and silks make admirable bed- 
room furnishings and can be readily laundered or 
cleaned. A room furnished in cretonne, with mantel 
drape, portieres, bed spread, window hangings, etc., all 
alike, is dainty, and the expense is comparatively small. 

A pretty room which was furnished for a bride, was 
hung in white India silk, with lace on the edge of valance, 
canopy and head drapery. Rosettes of the silk furnished 
the only ornamentation. The windows and mantel were 
draped to correspond. Simple cheesecloth or scrim can be 
made very effective if daintily made. 

A lovely dresser scarf for a room furnished in yellow 
is of scrim, with two rows of drawn work on either side 
near the edge. It is lined with yellow India silk, and finished 
at the ends with cream lace about four inches and a half 
in width. The lace ruffles are lined with yellow silk. A square 
cushion with a puff around it of the silk, and a lace doiley 
for the top goes with the dresser and scarf. 



Combination Electroliers and Gasoliers for an Entra 
Designed by Howard Watkins, 
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